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for a sense of perspective 


‘'NEED THY SENSE OF TIME— 

\lways I have an underlying anxiety about things. 

Sometimes I am in a hurry to achieve my ends 

\nd am completely without patience. It is hard for me to 
realize that some growth is slow. 

That all processes are not swift. I cannot always 
discriminate 

Between what takes time to develop and what can be 
rushed, | 

Because my sense of time is dulled. 

‘measure things in terms of happenings. 

) to understand the meaning of perspective, 

That | may do all things with a profound sense of 
leisure—of time. 


INEED THY SENSE OF ORDER— 


The confusion of the details of living 

is sometimes overwhelming. The little things 

Keep getting in my way, providing ready-made 

Excuses for failure to do and be. 

Much time is spent on things that are not very 
important 

Vhile significant things are put into insignificant 
place 

inmy scheme of order. I must unscramble my affairs 

0 that my life will become order. O God, I need 
thy sense of order. 


‘NEED THY SENSE OF THE FUTURE 
leach me to know that life is ever 


@(0n the side of the future. 
aXeep alive in me the forward look, the high hope, 
qlhe onward surge. Let me not be frozen 


tither by the past or the present. 
Grant me, O patient Father, thy sense of the future 
Vithout which all life would sicken and die. 


The end of another school year may elicit from us only an 
intensification of the “Thank God it’s Friday” mood. Or, 
better, it may provide us with an opportunity for savoring 
the real meaning of what has happened to us in the past 
months. Most of us need the leisure, or at least the change of 
pace the summer brings, to “unscramble our affairs” and 
find renewal before the next phase of life experience envelops 


us next fall. 


By HOWARD THURMAN 
From “Deep is the Hunger’ 


Harper & Brothers 
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| by ROBERT McAFEE BROWN 
Associate Professor, Theology and Philosophy of Religion 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


If the recent flood of sophisticated paperbacks has done nothing 
else it has served to show that people still read, and that when good 
literature is available at an attractive price, they will even read that. 
The phenomenon serves to focus in a new way the problem of how 
the Christian is to relate himself to the whole field of contemporary 
literature, particularly the literature which seems to be not only 
non-Christian but positively anti-Christian. Too often Christians 
breathe out a spirit of fire and venom against “immoral” literature. 
and couple their polemic with a plea for a “Christian novel” which 
deals with “simple virtues,” contains no four letter words, and can 


safely be left on the living room table for family reading. This is a 


debatable polemic. 


CONTEMPORARY NOVELS, PLAYS AND POEMS may have 
; something profound to say to us beyond any clear 
“Christian” message, and we have no right to demand 
that they should turn out to be sermons in disguise. If 
this is true, what are some of the things which contem- 
porary literature can say to the contemporary Christian? 
It will be the thesis of this article that the novelists and 
playwrights are speaking more realistically to and about 
our situation than are many of the theologians and 
preachers. They seem to be more truly in touch with 
where people are, what they think, what motivates them, 
than a lot of the spokesmen for the Christian faith. The 
Christian, for example, can talk a lot about “the problem 
of guilt,” and leave people cold; but no one can read 
Arthur Miller’s All My Sons without feeling a sense of 
overpowering involvement in the tragic plight of a man 
who is guilty, and whose guilt is revealed to his family in 
a way that leaves nothing for him but to shoot himself. 
Christians can talk about the wages of sin being death 
and sound ons ot ee of touch with things, but no 
one can put down Robert Penn Warren's All the King’s 
Men without knowing that in modern life the text rings 
true, and that the consequences of deceit, lust for power, 
and adultery, reap a heavy consequence of disaster. 
Again, the involvement which a play or a novel brings 
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or lecture cannot. This, I suppose, is part of what Aris- 


to the reader makes it possible for a play or novel to 
“speak” to him ina way that the best intentioned sermon 


totle meant by the sense of catharsis which tragedy can 
work in the experience of the audience. There comes a 
kind of purging of our souls when we see somebody else's 
soul bared, seared, and either healed or destroyed. Albert 
Camus does this brilliantly in his new book, The Fall. 
We listen to Jean-Baptiste Clamance recount his life 
story—how he was a successful lawyer, riding the crest 
of the wave, and how one night he heard an unidentifi- 
able laugh, the laughter of judgment. And we hear him 
tell how he unsuccessfully tried to “dodge” the fact of 
judgment, and how he came to realize that he was guilty. 
As the glory pours out we become more and more un- 
easy, for while we may not have committed his particular 
“sins,” we find that his outlook begins to be more and 
more descriptive of our outlook. Finally he tells us that 
it is time to make the almost imperceptible shift in his 
confession from “I” to “we,” for, as he says, in showing 
us himself he is really holding up a mirror in which we 
see ourselves reflected. John the Baptist came preaching 
judgment in the first century, and Jean-Baptiste Cla- 
mance does a devastatingly adequate job of emulating hi 
namesake in the twentieth century. 
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This article first appeared in the “Union Seminary 
Quarterly Review.” For republication in “The Intercol- 
legian” it has been condensed and partially rewritten. 


Literature 


Such comments suggest another dimension of the rele- 
vance of contemporary literature to the life of the Chris- 
tian. By giving us a vivid picture of the world without the 
gospel, modern writers show us with devastating clarity 
what life is like apart from faith. Here is where that 
curious and often misunderstood writer, Franz Kafka, is 
particularly relevant. His novel The Trial shows us a 
rather insignificant man, accused by the state and brought 
to trial. The man cannot discover the nature of the of- 
fense of which he is presumed to be guilty. He has to go 
over his entire life trying to anticipate what the prosecu- 
tion Knows, and he must attempt at all points to justify 
himself in his own.eyes and in the eyes of the court. He 
almost welcomes the visit of the assassins who finally put 
him out of his misery. Kafka does not go on, in this 
novel, to any resolution; he leaves us with what Nathan 
Scott has called a sense of “cosmic exile.” 

It is clear, I think, that this strange story is something 
of a parable of our human existence, and that against the 
ultimate judgment we do find oursleves guilty in spite of 
all our efforts to clear ourselves. This is what life is like 
without redemption, without forgiveness, without grace 


—and once we have been brought by Kafka to see the. 


terrible dimension of judgment in the life of a man, we 
will be in a new position to appreciate the fact that 
Christianity iS wrestling with such problems. 


The world of four-letter words 


But there is a problem here for many Christians: who 
are frankly dismayed by the extent to which the world of 
contemporary literature is what can be called the world 
of the four-letter words. Why, these people ask, must 
modern novels always dredge up the worst about human 
life? Why must we always have stories about men and 
women who show no regard for the sanctity of marriage, 
and who seem to take particular delight in breaking the 
seventh commandment? Why must the themes always be 
homosexuality, or deceit, or lust, or adultery, or rape? 
Why can’t we have a “clean” novel? 

Now this charge cannot be laughed off simply by 


trotting out the epithet of “moralism” to dismiss it. But 
it sould be clear that Christians have no more right to 
demand that modern writers confine themselves to the 
“nice” aspects of life, than they have a right to demand 
that we purge the Bible of all such themes. When a writer 
is dealing, let us say, with sexual infidelity and its conse- 
quences, he is describing something which is an actuality 
in Our twentieth century world, just as it was an actual- 
ity in the biblical world—and it is quite clear that the 
biblical writers did not duck responsibility for treating 
the theme. Infidelity, corruption, graft, murder—these are 
among the perennial problems of man, and a writer 
worth his salt must come to grips with them and be will- 


ing to deal with them. The astonishing thing, as a matter 


of fact, is how almost all of the treatment of these themes 
shows that people who are guilty of infidelity, corruption, 
graft or murder, find that they have stepped over the line 


and that judgment will be exacted upon them. It is also 


astonishing to observe the degree to which people who 
do write about such themes (taking Faulkner and Stein- 


beck as only two examples) are able to retain not only 


a respect for that feeble creature man, but a downright 
love for him. 

There is something else we can learn from the world 
of the four-letter words. It is often true that our under- 
standing of the soul is enhanced by seeing the exposure 
of a sick soul. When a novelist is dealing with extreme 
forms of anxiety, guilt or fear, he helps us to become 
more aware of the extent to which we have anxieties, 
guilts and fears. J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye, 


which contains its share of four-letter words, is a good | 


example of this. Holden Caulfield is clearly in bad shape. 


| Outwardly he is the sophisticated prep school boy but 


inwardly he is torn apart by all the confusions of growing 
up: confused about girls, confused about drinking, con- 
fused about religion, confused about his parents, con- 
fused about death. The book abounds in round after 
round of New York bars, and in a recital of sexual ex- 
ploits (no one of which, significantly, is consummated ). 


Continued on the next page 
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The Christian and Literature 


CONTINUED 


But through it all one catches the picture of an individ- 
ual who ts sensitive and concerned and who has a basic 
and childlike desire to love. He is baffled by life, as all 
people are, and part of his salvation must be to work 
through his bafflement. And he helps the reader to work 
out his own salvation as well, for Holden voices the fears 
and the hopes—which mark every American adoles- 
cence, and makes the reader live through his own ado- 
lescence again, with infinite possibilities for a deepening 
of self-understanding thereby. 

Thus, as one approaches contemporary writing with 
openness, One discovers that contemporary writers have 
a kind of depth which gives them many points of affinity 
with a Christian interpretation of life, even though that 
affinity might be strongly disavowed by the writers in 
question. At the very least, they state human problems 
in terms which cry out for resolution, and when one sees 
the problems stated in such a fashion, one can see in a 
fresh way the relevance of Christian faith in speaking to 
just such problems. 

Not only is this kind of concern to be read between 
the lines of contemporary novels and plays, but the con- 
cern is often stated explicitly by the writers themselves. 
Here are two examples, by non-Christian writers, of an 
understanding of life which must make the Christian 
reader sit up and take notice. 


Miller: Death of a Salesman 


Arthur Miller, in writing about Death of a Salesman, 
has stated that the problem of the play is “the fear that 
one has lied to oneself over a period of years in relation 
tc one’s true identity.and what one should be doing in 
the world. What the play does is to make the individual 
ask himself whether his rationalizations about himself are 
not leading him to an ultimate rendezvous with a dread- 
ful reckoning.” (Cited by Roger Shinn in Life, Death, 
and Destiny, Westminster Press, p. 85. This book con- 
tains an excellent discussion of the issues raised by this 
statement.) These are cosmic themes—‘‘one’s true iden- 
tity,” “what one should be doing in the world,” “an ulti- 
mate rendezvous with a dreadful reckoning.” And these, 
I submit, get a lot closer to bedrock, and have a lot more 
in common with Christian faith, than a great many of 
the so-called “religious” best sellers, which are presum- 
ably Christian in orientation, and yet do not begin to 
probe the significant issues of life and death. 


ce 
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Steinbeck: East of Eden 


The second example comes from a novel by John 
Steinbeck, who has been subjected to more than his share 
of calumny from the American pulpit. Here is a passage 
from his magnificent novel, East of Eden, in which, in 
the course of showing us some rather unlovely characters, 
he makes a tremendous case for the freedom and dignity 
of the individual and for his ultimate destiny as involving 
choice and responsibility. Steinbeck says, well past the 
halfway mark in his book— 


I believe that there is one story in the world, and 
only one. . . . Human beings are caught—in their 
lives, in their hungers and ambitions, in their avarice 
and cruelty, and in their kindness and generosity too 
—in a net of good and evil. I think this is the only 
story we have and that it occurs on all levels of feel- 
ing and intelligence. Virtues and vice were warp and 
woof of our first consciousness, and they will be the 
fabric of our last, and this despite any changes we 
may impose on field and river and mountain, on 
economy and manners. A man, after he has brushed 
off the dust and chips of his life, will have left only 
the hard, clean question: Was it good or was it evil? 
Have I done well, or ill? 

We have only one story. All novels, all poetry, are 
built on the never-ending contest in ourselves of 
good and evil. And it occurs to me that evil must 
constantly respawn, while good, while virtue, is im- 
mortal. Vice has always a new fresh young face, 
while virtue is venerable as nothing else in the world. 
IS. (East of Eden, pp. 413-415) 


I submit that people with such awareness and open- 
ness as Miller and Steinbeck (who are only two out of 
many) are people to whom the Christian must be willing 
to listen. For they are conscious not only of the awfulness 
(and the awefulness) of life, but they also betray the 
kind of sensitivity, compasssion and concern for persons 
which is at the heart of Christian faith, and of which they 


ate either the conscious or unconscious inheritors. 


Anderson: Tea and Sympathy 


Take, for example, Robert Anderson’s controversial 
play, Tea and Sympathy, which many Christians have 
denounced as “immoral.” Tom Lee, a boy at a well- 
heeled prep school, is accused by his schoolmates of be- 
ing a homosexual. In a poignant way the author permits 


us to see his sufferings, both internal and external, as he 


begins to wonder if the charge is true. In a desperate at- 
tempt to “prove” himself, he makes a date with the town 
prostitute, and is unable to demonstrate his virility. In 
despair at this discovery he tries to commit suicide—so0 
that the whole incident is common talk by morning. In 
the meantime his house master, a tough mannish man 
(perilously close to homosexuality himself), continues to 

1ake life miserable for Tom, as does the boy’s father. 
who has all the worst traits of a father who sends his boy 
tc expensive schools every winter, expensive Camps every 
summer, and expensive plays every Christmas and Easter 
vacation, in company with a couple of aunts. 
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The house master’s wife, Laura, feels deep concern for 
the boy. All through the play she tries to make him be- 
lieye.in himself, and convince him that the gossip is only 
gossip. At the very end she tries to persuade him verbally. 
“And one day you'll meet a girl,” she says, “and it will 
be right. Tom, believe me.” But Tom can’t. His disas- 
trous encounter with the town prostitute has convinced 
him that Laura is wrong. She points out with real insight 
that he was not in love with the town prostitute, and that 
it is love between the sexes which makes the difference, 
not merely the fact that a physical relationship is there 
to be bought or sold. Tom still cannot believe her. In 
Anderson’s stage directions he then writes, “Her face 
shows the great compassion and tenderness she feels for 
this miserable boy.” As the play ends she gives herself to 
him, in compassion and tenderness, in order to show him 
what he truly is, and that he is not what the boys in the 
dorm say he is. She smiles at him and says, “Years from 
now, when you talk about this—and you will—be kind.” 

Now this is clearly not the stuff out of which children’s 
sermons are made. But let us not be hasty in our con- 
demnation. Laura is a sensitive, lovely person. To be 
sure, there are tinges of eros in her compassion for Tom. 
Her own marriage has failed because her husband does 
not really love her. We cannot make her into a com- 
pletely disinterested saint. But it is this fact which helps 
us to believe in her as a real person. She is credible. And 
she represents not essentially grasping love, but giving 
love. She does the one thing which she feels can be done 
to make “this miserable boy believe” in himself once 
again. What she does involves her in a breach of con- 
ventional morality. It would not be easy, from the stand- 
point of Christian ethics, to justify her act. And yet at 
the same time it is undeniable that there is a real dimen- 
sion of grace in it. She has helped another person in need. 

This play tells us many things. It helps to dramatize 
the difficulty and ambiguity of our ethical decisions. It 
shows us the depth of concern that one person can have 
for another. It underlines the deep misery to which men 
can subject their fellow men. It reminds us how the out- 
wardly secure persons, such as Laura’s husband, can be 
inwardly insecure and torn apart. It makes clear how in- 
finitely complex is the relationship between the sexes. 


} Whatever questions one may have about the climax of 


the play, one cannot read it without feeling that here is a 
presentation of human beings which is done with com- 


| passion and love. There are still traces of the image of 


God. along with a recognition of the fact of original sin. 


Warren: Brother to Dragons 


The fact of original sin is certainly a dominant note 
in Robert Penn Warren’s long verse narrative, Brother 
0 Dragons. Warren is not a Christian, yet he is fully 
aware of the inadequacy of easy optimistic creeds which 
men devise to take the place of Christianity. Brother to 
Dragons presents us with a discussion, in some kind of 


limbo, between Warren, Thomas Jefferson, and other 
members of the Jefferson family. The discussion concerns 
the brutal murder of a slave by one of Jefferson’s rela- 
tives, Lilburn Lewis. The slave is hacked: to pieces with 
a meat axe, because he has broken a pitcher which be- 
longed to Lilburn’s mother. Warren, struck by the fact 
that none of Jefferson’s writings mention this incident. 
confronts him with the event. Jefferson is unable to 
square the murder with his deistic, optimistic doctrine of 
man. The cold fact, and Jefferson’s nice theory, simply 
will not jibe. And Jefferson is forced to recast his review 
of man in the light of what took place on Lilburn’s plan- 
tation. He has to take seriously the fact of human sin as 
it exists in Lilburn. 

And not only as it exists in Lilburn. Warren sees more 
deeply than that. As he talks with all of the characters in 
any way related to the event, it becomes clear that each 
of them is implicated and involved. They all share in the 
guilt of what has happened. And in the end Warren re- 
minds us that we were in the hut too, participating in that 
brutal murder: ““We have lifted the meataxe in the ela- 
tion of love and justice.”’ He goes on, 

We have lain on the bed and devised evil in the 
heart. 

We have stood in the sunlight and named the bad 
thing good and the good thing bad. 


The stain of sin is spread clear across the human 
race. | 


But Warren does not end simply on this negative note. 
He goes on, as he says, to argue “the necessity of virtue.” 
Our fulfillment as persons can come only as we recognize 
‘the common lot of our kind. And that is the death of 
vanity, and that is the beginning of virtue.” 

The recognition of complicity is the beginning 
of innocence. 
The recognition of necessity is the beginning 
of freedom. 
The recognition of the direction of fulfillment 
is the death of the self. | 
And the death of the self is the beginning of selfhood. 
All else is surrogate of hope and destitution of spirit. 
(Brother to Dragons, pp. 214-15) 


So this, if it is a poem about original sin, is rather 
close to what G. K. Chesterton once called “the good 
news of original sin.”’ That is, the recognition that we are 
not only sinners, but that when we recognize that fact 
there is the possibility and promise of redemption from 


that sin. The gospel says, “You must be born again.” Paul 


dies to self. Robert Penn Warren reminds us that “The 
death of the self is the beginning of selfhood.” 


These examples from Anderson and Warren are, of 
course, only the faintest beginnings of an analysis of the 
contribution which contemporary literature can make to 
the enrichment of the Christian’s understanding of his 
world, his people, and his own self. 

If the paperbacks are making people aware of litera- 
ture once again, let not the Christtan be found wanting. 
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: ot so long ago it was taken for granted that college students enjoyed two 4 j 


to three long, leisurely, glorious months of summer holiday. Nowadays, how. | ,¢ 
ever, many students either work, study or participate in some form of Summer ] + 
2 project. Many students must earn their college expenses. Others see the sum- | ¢ 
mer as a valuable and once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to “invest” in some kind | 5 
of experience which will supplement and round out their academic studies, | 1, 
sensitize them to the great problems and issues of modern life, or clarify occu- | ji 
pational goals. Still other students must give a portion of their summer to | ¢ 
military service, or attend summer schools sessions. 0 


How can we plan, in the midst of our busy summer, for moments of leisure | 0 
and relaxation, of, reflection and reading, of sharing with friends in experi- | 0 
ences which transcend the merely superficial or trivial? “Holiday” is related 


Holidays can joyful 


SS A READING PARTY (Could be for a week or a weekend) se 


Invite four to eight friends to spend a few days ata ]/ 

favorite holiday spot—preferably quiet and removed | | 

“ | from any “resort” atmosphere. Take with you an arm- 

‘ . : load of books (see suggestions on page 13). The morn- 

ings are spent in individual reading, the afternoons in 

recreation, the evenings in discussion of the day’s read- 

and the questions raised thereby. Shared meal prep- 

aration, several hours a day of work on some useful 

project, and morning and evening prayers—these would 
add greatly to the sense of community. : 


te 

at 


4 
A 
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A WEEK-END WORK PROJECT 


Even though you cannot give your whole summer to 
a “project,” there are many week-end activities in which 


a group of friends could engage. Contact the .nearest ( 
office of the American Friends Service Committee, your ies 
state Council of Churches Migrant Ministry, local settle- F * 


ment houses or community centers. The chief elements 
of a good week-end work project include: A useful job. 
often involving manual labor, that can be done in coop- 
eration with the people being served; an opportunity for 
discussion of community problems and for recreation 
with the community group, and some time to evaluate 
the experience and to worship. 
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in ancient usage to “holy day,” a celebration or festival, perhaps of a saint's 


day or of some particularly joyful occasion in the life of the community. We 
need to see in our own holidays, however brief they may be, an occasion for 
celebrating—the beauty and grandeur of God's creation—the joy of friend- 
ship and family life—the appreciation of that which has been preserved from 
the past in our own and other cultures—the adventure and exhilaration felt 
in the presence of those who venture and pioneer—all the gifts with which 
God has blessed us. Each person must seek for that which truly “re-creates” his 
own body and spirit, but some of the ideas offered here may be suggestive. One 
or two week-ends full of genuine “holiday” spirit may be more beneficial to 


one’s health than several weeks spent in boredom. 


A “QUIET DAY” 


Once or twice during the summer, pack a lunch, put 
on your old clothes and hike, bicycle or drive to a favor- 
ite spot by a lake or stream, on a hillside or by a prairie 
vista. A quiet day spent in reading, sketching, writing or 
reflection could bring sheer relaxation, or it might pro- 
vide the opportunity for self-examination, for prayers 
both personal and intercessory, and for the clarification 
which is part of decision-making. Sometimes such a 


“quiet day” can be spent with a close friend with whom 


verbal communication can be kept at a minimum. 


and creative 


A WEEK-END WITH STUDENTS FROM ABROAD 


|. Invite one or two students from abroad to be 
guests in your home, or fraternity house, or summer cot- 
tage; for a week-end or longer. 

2. Team up with a group of friends or with a church 
or community group to invite a group of foreign stu- 
dents from nearby colleges for a week-end in your com- 
munity, (See “The World Comes to Zebulon” in the 
March INTERCOLLEGIAN) to share in family and com- 
munity events, see the “sights” and discover mutual in- 
terests and bases for friendship. 

3. Plan a week-end trip to some place of scenic or 
historical interest with a few friends and include one or 


more students from abroad. 
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summer in the city 


To the visitor, gaiety and brilliance— 
the midnight mass-significance of Times Square 
the desperate gladness of Coney Island 
and the gay abandonment of convention in the 
dance resolving to a new convention. 


To the wealthy it instructs in the art of luxury— 
Madison Avenue in the 60’s 
calculated to make money desirable; 
Bonwit Teller’s and the cold visage of Tiffany’s; 
the poodle-trimmer’s shop, 
and the importance of address. 


To the poor—a way of life 
that recognizes its own condition 
but subdues its own protests; 
the strength of those in unbearable circumstance 
and a stability in routine for security 
or escape through many mediums. 
“J.D. is the hard way to get nowhere.” 
“New York is Big League go subway.” 


Vacant subway faces, echoing deserted minds 
or those transported by the sensational newspapers 
where a monotone becomes more bearable. 


Violent objections of drivers, shoppers, workers 
to petty annoyances 

but no voiced reaction to the real monster: 

nonetity . . . existing non-existence 

“I don’t care, teach”. . . “I can’t care”’ 

one expression of the city’s motto 

Opposition: Apathy 
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To us in CSSG' it signifies not any single thing 
but a complex, unique, yet universal— 
the ways of the sorrow of man 
how many fathoms deep his need 
how shallow the cups which try to fill it, 
the satisfaction of being not the whole answer 
but a part of that answer 
and to a few—one important witness 
that someone cares | 
with interest that is wholesome and retains respect. 


Night in the city . . . a new movement, perhaps 
lighter, gayer ... allegro pathetico..... 

but no new composition : 

where—in band concerts, plays, park strolls, 
or handball— 

“The best things in life are free’—or almost 

a time when joy is more possible. 


The constant city clamor 

portraying the whole range of emotions 
—splendid and strong— 

and under the lights, the reproaching impression of 
the same faces, but expanded to show 

that each expresses a resounding 1 AM—and Is. 


The city—paradox in action. 


by PATRICIA CHILDS 
Hamline University 


1 College Summer Service Group, New York City, sponsored 
by the National Student YMCA and YWCA. 
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(OR OUR un IN THE UNIVERSITY 


let us rejoice in our several powers of mind and body: 
the gifts of sight and perception; 

memory and understanding; 

vision and imagination; 

touch and skill; 

intuition and reason; 

determination and intelligence; 

whereby we are able to fashion things according to our 
poses; whereby we discover words, sounds, shapes, 
ind actions to express our delights and our needs in 
speech, music and the arts. 


let us rejoice in the ways through which the grace of 
God illuminates our common life with meaning and joy: 
for the dignity of being human; 

for all through whom thou hast led us to appreciate 
wisdom, gaiety, strength and tenderness; 

for all who have led us to find the richness of our 
own abilities; 

for maturity which interprets: and is interpreted by 
our work; 

for membership of the body of Christ which seals 
all our diverse powers and relationships in the unity 
of adoration.’ | 

ind thine be the Kingdom, and the power, and the glory 
ior. ever. Amen. 


(OR A TIME OF FINAL EXAMINATIONS 

\lmighty God, who hast sent the spirit of truth unto us to 
wide us into all truth, so rule our lives by thy power that 
ve may be truthful in word and deed and thought. O keep 
s, most merciful Saviour, with thy gracious protection, 
hat no fear or hope may ever make us false in act or 
yeech. Cast out from us whatsoever loveth a lie and 
ting us all into the perfect freedom of thy truth. Through 
ksus Christ our Lord.’ 


) God, be with me today and help me to do my best. 
Give me a clear mind and an honest heart. If there are 
ftings I do not know, let me not be flustered or afraid, 
ut use to the utmost what I do know. May everything in 
thich I have worked hard stand by me now; and if in 
anything I must face the results of laziness make me re- 
lve to work better in the days ahead. Help me to ex- 
mess all I know; but whether I can do that or not, grant 
fiat I may have learned something that will last, through 
ksus Christ my Master. Amen.” 


Meditations 


at the end of a college term 


FOR THOSE ABOUT TO GRADUATE 

Jesus said: “Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth. I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 

Let us pray that the might of God may enlarge us and 
make us bold: 

against all who cleverly mock at high intentions; 

against all who discount any purity in motives; 

against all who deny that there is any meaning in life; 
against all who guide their lives by expediency; 

against all who distort the good news of the Gospel: 
against all who believe in the power of men apart 

from God; 

against all who would urge us to look for narrow 
temporal security; 

against all kindly people who would encourage us 

to lose our souls in exchange for illusory comforts.’ 


Almighty God, send us out into life, not for cheap things, 
and not for self, but to do battle for thy purposes. We 
have not been trained for beds of ease. At times we dare 
to ask that thou wilt lead us where the struggle is hardest. 


‘We ask not to be left apart with smooth lives, dead at 


heart. Make real to us, O God, the nobility of work, that 
we may accept its disciplines as the price which leads in 
the end to the joy of creation, through Christ. Amen.” 


FOR THOSE UNCERTAIN OF THE FUTURE 

Almighty God, if we have faltered because we are afraid, 
and if we are afraid because we dare not face the difficult 
tasks to which thou art calling us, grant us serene confi- 
dence and quiet courage and indomitable perseverance, 
that we may face discouragement and failure, and even 
humiliating defeat in our endeavor. to consecrate our 
bodies, minds, and souls for the advancement of thy 
kingdom.” 

Almighty God, lift us out of our shadows into thy light; 


out of our fears into thy fortifying thoughts; out of our 


perplexities into thy clear truth; out of our burdens into 
thy strength; out of our foolish and disappointed pur- 
poses into thy holy and blessed will; out of our troubles 
into thy peace. Give us that great faith in thee which will 
fill us with peace from the known that surrounds us, and 
from the unknown that is above and beyond us, through 


Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Continued on the next page 
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Meditations 


CONTINUED 


O God, our Father, who has taught us to see thy work 
not alone in the strange and wonderful, but also in the 
common things of life, in the great laws of the universe, 
and in the mind and spirit of men, help us to understand 
that in our own souls thy voice speaks clearly. Teach us 
to heed that voice, and to work out as Jesus did thine 
own high purpose for each one of us.” 


FOR VACATION DAYS 

God be in my head and in my understanding: 
God be in my eyes and in my looking; 

God be in my mouth.and in my speaking; 
God be in my heart and in my thinking; 

God be at mine end and at my departing.’ 


Creator of life and light, 
We bless thee for the beauty of the world; 
We thank thee for physical joy; 
For the ecstasy of swift motion; for deep water to 
swim 
For the goodly smell of rain on dry ground; 
For hills to climb and hard work to do; 
For music that lifts our hearts in one breath to heaven: 
For all thy sacraments of beauty and joy, we thank thee. 


We thank thee, O God, for the poetry of movement; 
For a bird on the wing, a hare at the run; 

For a train thundering through the night; 

For a yacht with spread of sail; 

For a man running and a child dancing.” 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst say to thy disciples, Come 
apart and rest awhile; grant us so to seek thee whom our 
souls desire to love, that we may both find and be found 
of thee. Amen.° 


FOR OUR FRIENDS 


Almighty Father. known in our silence and entreated in. 


our hunger for thee, nourish us now with the common 
bread of thy grace. Shape with thy hands the life of this 
quiet company, that it may be Christ’s own life in our 
day. Bestow thy serenity and clean strength on each 
friend whom ‘we now present before thee. . . . Grant us 
honest work and steadfast friendship in Christ. Deepen, 
OQ God, thy intention for our life in thee, through Christ 
our Lord. Amen.° 


SOURCES— 
1 Student Prayer. Published by SCM Press Ltd., 56 Blooms- 


bury Street, London WC\1. 


“The Student Prayer Book. Edited and written by a Haddam 
House Committee under the chairmanship of John Oliver Nel- 


son. Association Press, New York. 


“The New Hymnal for American Youth. Edited by H. Augus- 
tine Smith. The Century Co., New York. 
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summer readi 


TO READ A GOOD DAILY NEWSPAPER, to leaf through any 
current events magazine, to look over new titles in one’s 
favorite bookstore—is to be aware that Africa is on the 
map, holding a crucial and definitive position in world 
affairs. Her power is on the make, her internal problems 
colossal, her people finding themselves slowly but through 
suffering. So—for summer reading with a focus tr 
Africa! 

Here are two titles which provide a balance and be. 
ginning: 

THROUGH MALAN’S AFRICA. By Robert St. John. Double. 

day & Co., Inc., New York, 1954. $3.95. 


THE DARK EYE IN Arrica. By Laurens van der Post. 
William Morrow & Co., New York, 1955, $3.00. 


The first of these two books is an experienced journal. 
ist’s first-hand account of his thorough effort to know 
South Africa as an outsider. It is full, varied, apprecia- 
tive and objective. The author reports what he sees and 
hears and feels, from two principal points of view. Here 
is a book which will give you a thorough first soak. 

The second is a most provocative and thoughtful dis. 
cussion of the whole white-man black-man struggle in 
Africa. The author is an Africaaner and claims Africa a 
home in the true sense. He is not resisting or resenting 
any problem or aspect of the culture of his birth. Hex 
earnestly trying to understand and share this a 
ing with others. | 


THROUGH MALAN’S AFRICA: While this book is. three 
years old, it is a good one to begin one’s exposure to 
Africa. Mr. St. John took many paths into South Africa’ 
people and culture in order to know the truth. It is also 
a good book for summer reading because it reads like 3 
novel—full of vivid language and dialogue. Anecdotal 
material is used with intent to reveal important points 
and persons, not just to tell a good story. , 

The author reveals the political situation through the 
reporting of several incidents, particularly the pre-election 
tussle between the United Party and the Nationalists 
both for white supremacy. One gets a keen sense of thé 
impossible choices before anyone who wants to make lif 
better. For me the look into Durban, capital city @ 
Natal and a British speaking province, was freshest. Laz: 
ness, Anglophilism, the presence of Indians, makes 0! 
Natal a two-culture province in which is interwoven the 
white man’s deep fear and hate of both Negro and Indiat 
cn quite contradictory and illogical points. All this 1s ven 
clear in Mr. St. John’s study. 

The book’s title is intended to convey the idea thi 


| 
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inpwith a focus 


Malan was indeed elected premier, but actually his pres- 
ence is a powerful symbol of the triumph of apartheid, 
which will continue for a long time unless man’s spirit, 
restless for real freedom, rebels with violence, upsetting 
the present powder-keg civil order. The book is entirely 
worth reading! 


THE DARK EYE IN AFRICA: This book is in the form of a 
lecture with questions from members of the audience. 
The original audience in Munich was made up of special- 
ists concerned with depth psychology. The book has been 
published with laymen in mind. It is human, warm, open 
and reads very easily. The “dark eye” idea in the title is 
suggestive of the gathering storm in Africa, and one’s 
awareness of it comes by simply looking into the eyes of 
a Negro African who has seen the light of an earlier cul- 
ture grow dim. The idea is further caught in this quota- 
tion *. . . the conflict in Africa is, at heart, a battle about 
being and non-being, about having a soul of one’s own or 
not having a soul at all.” Mr. van der Post points out that 
the dark eye image is as true for Europeans in Africa as 
it is for native Negroes or Africaaner Africans and that 
so cloudy is the vision of most that reality is no longer 
recognizable. 

Mr. van der Post develops the thesis that Africa is the 
greatest of all mirrors, revealing to us what our age is 
like. However, he points out that we may stare directly 
into this mirror and not recognize in it the hidden reflec- 
tion of our inner selves. He further suggests that Africa 
may hold the secret of the world’s own lost and hidden 
being. 


think about it for many more and perhaps have a session 
with friends over the central idea. Try examining its valid- 
ity for the racial crisis in the U.S.A. The conversation 
will not be dull! 


Still another book on Africa, NAUGHT FOR YOUR COM- 


FORT, by Trevor Huddleston, was reviewed in the April 
Intercollegian. This book will wake you up if you are 
asleep about Africa. It is a warming yet devastating ac- 
count of the experience of Father Huddleston, who served 
the Christian Church as Anglican priest and head of a 
boy’s school in Johannesburg for 12 years. Clashes be- 
tween him and the South African government grew until 
a showdown was inevitable and only his recent recall to 
England averted this. This book will tear at your heart 
strings, drum on your conscience, and further your in- 
somnia, if you have any. 
7 By MRS. MAXINE THORNTON 
National Staff, YWCA 


You can read in book in two evenings, but you il 


FOR SUMMER READING 


Plays 
WAITING FOR GODOT——Samuel Beckett 
LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT 
—Eugene O'Neill 
ALL MY SONS—Arthur Miller 
DEATH OF ASALESMAN—Arthur Miller 
TEA AND SYMPATHY 
—Robert Anderson 


Novels 

BROTHER TO DRAGONS (Verse Drama) 
—Robert Penn Warren 

CATCHER IN THE RYE—J. D. Salinger 

THE FALL—Albert Camus 

ALL THE KINGS MEN 
—Robert Penn Warren 

EAST OF EDEN—John Steinbeck 

THE TRIAL—Franz Kafka 


Also—the three books about Africa 
discussed by Maxine Thornton on 
this page. 


The Christian Understanding of Life 
THE CHRISTIAN MAN 
—William Hamilton 
MODERN RIVALS TO THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH—Cornelius Loew 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHURCH 
—Robert McAfee Brown 
BELIEVING IN GOD—Daniel Jenkins 


These four little books are part of a 
new series published by the Layman’s 
Theological Library at $1.00 each. 


CHRIST AND CULTURE 
—-H. Richard Niebuhr. (Harper 
Torch Series) 

PRAYERS OF KIERKEGARDE 
—Perry D. Lefevre 
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Studying areas of need at the City 
Planning Commission’s office. Com- 
munity Service Co-Chairmen Pat Padg- 
ett and Jimmy Brill took trip with 
Rosalie Oaks, the staff advisor on their 
committee. 
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ABOVE—Frank Cooksey and Jayne Upton (YM 
and YW presidents) do a paint job at the old Pan 
American Center. RIGHT—Game with children 
at Austin State School for Retarded Children. 


akes time and understanding 


‘ 


ONE OF THE MOST STIMULATING and constructive aspects 
of the program of any campus Christian Association can 
be the effort to develop practical and meaningful service 
projects, carried out by its mgmbers in the community in 
which the college or university is located. Of course, com- 
munity service can also be a superficial and misguided 
part of the program. One of our difficult tasks is to inter- 
pret to well-meaning individuals or groups that service 
means more than merely “doing something more for peo- 
ple at a special season of the year, to make one feel good 
inside.” To cultivate such “Lady Bountiful” attitudes can 
be harmful to the group being served, and devastating to 
the students involved. 

It takes training to understand how to help the handi- 
capped, the elderly, the ill, those less privileged than our- 
selves. It requires a real struggle to find the time and do 
the planning for a really adequate job of interpretation, 
to say nothing of evaluation. : 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS YMCA-YWCA has tried this year 
to find ways to make possible a deeper understanding of 
the meaning of service. A serious effort was made to re- 
cruit people who could give at least two hours a week, 
the same two hours each week, to one specific job 
throughout at least one semester. Orientation sessions in 


cooperation with other religious groups were held, both 
semesters, at the State Hospital for the mentally ill. There 
were personal conferences with each student who signed 
up to work with mentally retarded children in a local 
state institution, or with Gra-Y or Y-Teen groups. One 
group began a survey of community needs and another 
began plans for afternoon or one-day work-camps. The 
“Y’s” cooperated with the University Religious Council 
and the American Friends Service Committee in three 
week-end work-camps in the Pan American Center in 
South Austin. 

A long-range plan about which this Association is 
most hopeful is a cross-file of agency needs and requests 
for group and individual service projects from the social 
and living unit groups on the campus. It is hoped this 
plan will reduce overlapping of efforts, especially at the 
Christmas and Easter seasons. 

Through the Community Service Department more 
than 80 students have had a chance to think about the 
Christian’s concern for a responsible society, and to ex- 
perience something of the joy and pain which comes 
from identification with their neighbors. 


By Rosalie Oaks 


Executive Director, YWCA, Univ. of Texas 
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What is really happening in China today ? 
Is there still a Student Christian Movement ? d 
What about the policy of the USA Ww 


on trade with and recognition of China ? st 


Report from 


By TORE LITTMARCK | life 
World’s Alliance of the YMCA the 
Geneva, Switzerland ma 


We are indebted to Tore Littmarck of Sweden, a member of the | lati 
staff of the World’s Alliance of the YMCA, for this provocative ior 
report of a recent visit to China and the questions he raises for iste 
our study and discussion. With two other members of the 


Out 
World’s Alliance, he spent a month in China this past winter, 
together with other international youth leaders. All were guests rea 
of the All-China Federation of Democratic Youth.—The Editors | 
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7 IS A STRANGE THING to write for students in the United 
States about the Peoples Republic of China today, and 
particularly its YMCA and YWCA, because two main im- 
pressions are immediately made to live again. The first is 
that a very large proportion of the present leading aca- 
demic teachers in China received their training in the 
USA and still speak English with an accent which is ob- 
viously American. The second impression is that among 
the same group of people, both faculty members and stu- 
dents, one finds so many serious questions about the 
political attitude of the USA toward China. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not to discuss 
American foreign policy in its relation to China, although 
this will be touched upon, but to give some analysis of 
what I believe is happening. 


Communism in China 


With some rather fresh memories of discussions with 
Communist youth leaders in Prague, I was in China again 
struck by the fact that one must never make generaliza- 
tions about “the Communist countries” as if they were all 
equal and following the same pattern. Perhaps the events 
of the last six months have helped us to realize that there 
do now exist several ‘“‘ccommunisms.” And when that is 
the case, does Communism, as such, then exist any more? 
I know that this can be a play with words but my experi- 
ence is that we will fail to realize what is happening in 
China if we use the same yardstick in China as for some 
other countries with a communist government. 

Questions which we discussed with many Communist 
leaders were matters such as: the basic principles for 
education in China; the guiding ideas of the government 
when dealing with youth work; the attitude of the govern- 
ment and the Communist party to religion in general and 
the Christian churches in particular; trade unions and 
their role in industrial management; and China’s foreign 
policy. In our discussions we often also went straight on 
to the theories of Marxism-Leninism and communism, as 
we have experienced them in Europe. We often spoke 
clearly about the consequences of this communism for the 
life of our movement in Eastern European countries. In 
these discussions we often found communism in China 
making many deviations from what could be regarded as 
an orthodox communism. This goes both for questions re- 
lated, for example, to ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and for matters related to cultural life and to the ex- 
istence of different kinds of religion. When we pointed 
out these deviations from true Marxism-Leninism, the 
reaction was often a “so-what?”’ 

I believe that what I have called “deviations” is not a 


matter of tactics, since, for example, in education there 
has been a marked trend for several years which leads 
away from a one-sided indoctrination of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and towards a more “liberal” education, where cer- 
tainly Marxism-Leninism is presented as the system on 
which the state is built, but where there is also a place for 
a presentation of other political and economic systems 
and not to be forgotten, a discussion about the develop- 
ment of a Chinese communism. This development no 
doubt is of the greatest importance since it often means 
taking more seriously Chinese culture, Chinese philos- 
ophy, and particular needs of China and Chinese mental- 
ity. This adaptation sometimes can go so far that one 
must ask the question whether the actual political and 
economic system should go under the name of commu- 
nism or whether, in spite of the vocabulary and the many 
declarations of loyalty towards Moscow, a more correct 
name for it would be an advanced socialism in a Chinese 
setting. 

Nobody can say where this development will lead 
China. But one thing is clear—it will depend not only on 
China itself and other so-called communist countries. It 
will depend equally on the attitude of the big non-commu- 
nist countries, primarily USA, for the following reasons: 


China's population of 600 millions increases at the rate 
of one million per month. Its only chance to feed the very 
rapidly increasing population and to raise at the same 
time the standard of living is of course to industrialize 
part of the country. For this there is a need for money, 
machines and technicians. It all comes, with the excep- 
tion of a small percent, from Russia and other Commu- 
nist countries. 

Russia dominates China through trade and science and 
it is in this field that the West must begin its “liberation” 
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Report from China CONTINUED 
of China. The political independence of China from Rus- 
sia is possible only when it is already to a certain extent 
financially and tradewise independent of it. Many people 
within and outside China consider the refusal of the USA 
to trade with China as the best and most efficient way of 
making her increasingly dependent on Russia. 


China and the USA 


This trade policy of the USA is of course very welcome 
to the small top level Communist leadership, which is 
Russian trained, and is most anxious to look to Moscow; 
but is regretted by those ordinary party leaders who look 
first to the Chinese people and only secondly to its Com- 
munist regime. 

The same basic principles go for the attitude of the 
USA to China’s representation in the UN. The day China 
is admitted to the UN, Moscow has one chance less to 
control Peking. 

Naturally the USA support of Chiang Kai-Chek and 
what the Chinese call “the American occupation of Tai- 
wan’ do not make the average attitude towards USA more 
positive. And on top of all that, Chinese Christians have 
some rather embarrassing questions about the policies of 
foreign mission boards in general and of American ones 
in particular! But we will come back to that later on. 


Communism and the Chinese churches 


One of the differences between the attitude of the Com- 
munist party and government in China and those in East- 
ern Europe seems to be a certain readiness now to accept 
freedom of religion as stated in the Constitution of the 
Peoples’ Republic, paragraph 88: “Citizens of the Peo- 
ples’ Republic of China enjoy freedom of religious belief.” 
It is of course difficult to judge to what extent this prin- 
ciple is put into practice but Christians in China them- 
selves believe that nowadays this is the case. The relation- 
ship between Communism and Christians in the Chris- 
tian churches could be summarized like this: The Com- 
munists say: “We consider religion a result of the history 
of the past. By changing the system of production and 
putting an end to the exploitation of the workers and the 
peasants we are building a new society in which religion 
will disappear automatically. As materialists we accept 
religion as a historic fact and we do not deny the religious 
beliefs of some persons in our present society. If we 
fought against religion we would be idealists and not mate- 
rialists and we would consequently deny ourselves.” 

The Christians say: “Since we are not Communists or 
materialists but Christians we deny atheism as part of the 


Communist system. We accept and recognize the fact that — 


Communists have brought about many things which we 
also consider as expressions of righteousness from a 
Christian point of view. We too want to take part in the 
reconstruction of the new China; the higher moral stand- 
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ard and social welfare which is being brought about b 
the government now makes it more possible to be a Chris- 
tian. Before, we put our hope in a future which was be- 
yond this world. Now we see that we can and must be 
Christians also in today’s society. Since we are Christians 
we know that Christian belief will not, as the Marxists say, 
disappear. On the contrary.” And so Communists and 
Christians often seem to have come to some sort of agree. 
ment: “On this point we differ, let the future show us who 
is right.” And both very often quote an old Chinese say- 
ing: “Let flowers of many kinds blossom, let diverse 
schools of thought contend.” 

There is a rather strong anti-missionary feeling and this 
is combined with a deep regret for the sectarianism which 
was introduced to China by missionaries. Chinese church 
leaders are aware of the fact that the division must be 
brought to an end, but they also know that it will take a 
long time before very much can be done. Of course, the 
very division of the Church itself made the situation ex- 


tremely dangerous, particularly in the period 1949-1952, 


Our impression was that the greatest danger for the 
churches in China today is not the pressure from outside 


but the weakness and uncertainty within the churches 


themselves, owing largely to their division. 
During the whole of our tour we were continually 


searching for those persons or groups in the Chinese 


churches who today are undertaking a careful examina- 
tion of the relationship between the state and the church. 
We did this knowing that sooner or later, on one point or 
another, there must finally be a clash between a Commu- 
nist form of atheism and the Christian faith. We were 
discouraged by finding that very little of such examination 
is going on. We did not meet one Christian in China who 
said that he had undertaken a careful study of what Marx- 
ism is. The answer was generally that “we are working 
along two parallel lines which never meet.” The seem- 
ingly tensionless situation just now tends to support this, 
but most Christians with whom we spoke about these 
matters agreed that there is a great danger that because of 
this situation things may happen with churches and with 
Christians without them being fully aware of it. 

That a clash between the Christian churches and com- 
munism in China has not already taken place is to some 
people outside China a sign of the fact that the Church 
“has sold itself’ to communism and the government in 
China. I do not believe that this is true. There may be in- 
dividual Christians who have compromised and the situa- 
tion of the Church may grow more dangerous in the fu- 
ture. But I believe that today by and large a clear-cut 
Christian Gospel is preached in China by the churches 
and whether this is a temporary policy or not, the govern- 
ment does not seem to interfere with the life of the 
churches. They have their freedom for evangelization also 
outside their own doorsteps. 
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It is often stated clearly that a Christian cannot be a 
Communist, that joining the party means giving up one’s 
faith. We were often assured that no YMCA member Is a 
Communist. Such statements were often followed by a 
question: “Do you really believe one could be a Christian 
and a Communist?” 


YMCA and YWCA and Christian student work . 


When the Communist regime came to power in the 
Eastern European countries, YMCAs were everywhere 
liquidated in various ways. In China there is today a very 
active YMCA. Certainly there were some years after 
1949 when many people feared that the YMCA would 
not be tolerated—and they probably had good reasons 
for it. But today there are 25 Associations on the China 
mainland with a broad and intensive religious, education- 
al, cultural and sports program. There seems to be more 
emphasis on the religious program now than before 1949 
and this program is run in closer cooperation with the 
churches than was the case in earlier days. Huang Pei- 
Yung, one of the secretaries on the National Council staff, 
gives a major part of his time to student work. We had a 
long talk together in Shanghai and this is what Huang 
told me: | 

“Before 1949 the structure for our work was similar to 
that in the USA. In the period 1937 to 1949 the emphasis 
was on student relief work, allowances for living, libraries 
and physical education. This involved us in much admin- 
istration and left little time for religious work and for 
evangelism. Since 1950 all universities are nationalized. 


McBrier and Bashford halls, Yengching University 


The state provides students with the basic material re- 
sources. The Student Associations (Student Unions) pro- 
vide physical education, library and reading rooms. 

“In 1951 when YMCA and YWCA< started student 
work again, program emphasis was on evangelism. Since 
most of our Secretaries had given most of their time to 
student relief work, they had to be trained for this new 
emphasis. 

“After a very important meeting of the general secre- 
taries of the whole movement in 1954, student work 
gradually began to grow. Although no religious organiza- 


tions can be permanently at work on the campus, there 1s 


now work on three levels: 

(1) On the local level the basic unit is the student 
group in the local congregation. Almost without excep- 
tion these groups are denominational. There are weekly 
fellowship meetings, mostly on Saturday evening or Sun- 
day afternoon. Student fellowships are organized in some 
YMCA buildings and include also some non-Christians. 
The YMCA has sometimes been criticized for this but it 
seems as if this was one of the comparatively few points 
where the Student Christian work in China really reaches 
non-Christian students. 

(2) On the regional level the YWCA and YMCA or- 
ganize for all the various kinds of Christian student re- 
treats and other gatherings. On the whole one could say 
that the YMCA and YWCA, with the exception men- 
tioned above, undertake student work mainly on a re- 
gional level. Student work today is more parish-related 
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To Mr. Lee-Woolf 


Pomona College Senior answers the 
which was 


“Letter from Europe” 
published in The 
March, 1957 


In speaking for our campus I feel I 


Intercollegian, 


speak also for the majority of Ameri- 


can colleges, when I say that there is an 


almost pure dichotomy between those 


taking a dynamic interest in the recent 
events in Europe and the Middle East, 
and those who regard these problems 
with indifference. The dichotomy, I 
think, results from the “easy morality” 
with which those of us who have risen 
in indignation at the time of crisis have 
condemned aggressiveness in the world. 
As I read the letter from the British 
Student Christian Movement I became 
certain of some pitfalls of our “easy 
morality,” and would like to share them 
with fellow SCA members. 

Mr. Lee-Woolf, the General Secre- 
tary of the British SCM, gives as fol- 
lows the defence of the supporters of the 
Anglo-French aggression: (1) “There 
was an imminent danger of a war in- 
volving the whole of the Middle East, 
and... the United Nations. . . (would 
be) . . . unable to act in time to stop 
this war.” (2) President Nasser, who 
“had announced his intention to sweep 
Israel into the sea,” must be checked 
in his aggressive and Communist-sup- 
ported plans in the Middle East. (3) 
With uncertainty as to the future of the 
Suez Canal in Nasser’s hands, it would 
be argued that “the British and French 
Governments were right to try to force 
Egypt to agree to international control 
of the Suez Canal, which is extremely 
important to the economy of the whole 
of Western Europe... .” 


Although opinion within the British 
SCM was divided, “most of the leaders 
of our branches and almost all the 
members of our staff have condemned 
the Government’s intervention in Egypt 
as morally wrong.” The reason is given 
by the SCM in their International Com- 
mittee’s resolution of November 14th 
resorting to armed force, our 
country has injured the fragile inter- 
national community, which we _ have 
promised to support... .” 

It is my fear that American students, 
if they have been at all concerned with 
this international crisis, have failed to 
go even as far as Mr. Lee-Woolf in 
hearing the arguments for both sides of 
the Anglo-French action. Similarly, it is 
my fear that the American attitude to- 
wards all international relations is one 
of “easy morality” that allows us to 
condemn the actions of the British and 
French just as easily as we condemned 
the Russians in Hungary. Further, it is 
my fear that even those students who 
noticed Mr. Lee-Woolf’s noble attempt 
to state the Government’s position will 
fail to notice any attempt to prove this 
position wrong. Rather, Mr. Lee-Woolf 
would evidently wish not to interfere in 
the threatening war, but rather sacrifice 
Israel, the Suez Canal and the prosper- 
ity of European economy in order to 
preserve the honor of Great Britain and 
the “fragile international community.” 

[I believe that morality must always 
be the driving force of a successful 
policy in international politics. I also 
feel that morality is not always spelled 
out in terms devoid of force... . If the 
Egyptian forces clash with Israeli again, 
and with Russian support to the Arab 


armies, what leads us to think so very 
confidently that the “fragile internation. 
al community” will be able to do any. 
thing more than was done in Hungary? 


In final warning to the “easy moral. 
ists,” I would like to quote from a great 
and perceptive moralist of our times. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, in the March 7 copy 
of The Reporter Magazine: “Until we 
have a more clearly defined foreign pol- 
icy, a queasy internationalism will dis- 
credit the United Nations, and the gen. 
eral sense of frustration and impotence 


will invite a nationalist and isolationist ~ 


reaction. The United Nations is 
worth saving, but it cannot be saved by 
substituting loyalty for circumspect pol- 
icy in relation to the realities repre- 
sented in its councils and assemblies.” 

Neither Mr. Lee-Woolf nor Mr. Nie- 
buhr are infallible. But their subject is 
so crucial that we dare not pass lightly 


over it. 
EDWARD DEW 


Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Dew is a Senior, 
majoring in philosophy and _interna- 
tional relations. He has been president 
of his college YMCA and in 1956 was 
Chairman of the Asilomar Student Con- 
ference. 


While he rightly points to the dan-. 


gers of “easy morality” in the USA, 
perhaps Mr. Dew does not sufficiently 
recognize the serious wrestling with 
these questions which in England _ has 
come, not out of “easy morality,” but 
out of a keen sense of membership in a 
Christian community which transcends 
national boundaries. 


Report from China 


and denominational, but the present 
policy causes a concentration on stu- 
dents who are already Christian and 
there are less contacts than before with 
non-Christian students. 

“The task of the YMCA on the re- 
gional level is also to provide Bible 
study material and other program mate- 
rial. In the Shanghai region a student 
magazine Word of Grace is edited, and 
is soon to become a national magazine. 
At present it has about 4,000 readers. 
In Shanghai there are about 3,000 
Christian students; there are not statis- 
tics for the whole country. In Peking 
there ought to be around 1,000 Chris- 
tian students. 


“(3) On the national level, all the 
Church bodies recognize the YMCA 
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and YWCA as a coordinating body for 
Christian student work in the whole 
country. (This goes also for Christian 
youth in general.) All work is mixed, 
with male and female students from the 
local to the national level, and is done 
in close cooperation between the 
YMCA and the YWCA. The churches 
do not organize any regional or national 
student conferences of their own.” So 
far Huang Pei-Yung. 


The Future 

One can have different opinions 
about what is happening in China to- 
day, politically, but in my opinion there 
is no possibility of avoiding the simple 
fact that there are Christians in this 
country who find themselves in a politi- 
cal and social environment which is very 


different from that in “the West.” They 
are to some extent conditioned by their 
society. They are involved in a difficult 
and dangerous situation. They have 
some very difficult and searching ques- 
tions for us about mission and_ unity 
and about the relationship between the 
Church and our political and cultural 
“way of life.” 

And what do we do about this? Do 
we pretend that these questions do not 
exist? Or do we consider the Chinese as 
a kind of second-class Christians with 
whom we can have nothing to do? Or 
are we bound to one another because 
of our common faith in Jesus Christ, in 
spite of any political color of our gov- 
ernments? If we say yes to the last ques- 
tion, means must be found—and can 
be found—through which the present 
gulf shall be bridged over. 
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Pil book reviews 


THE GROWING EDGE. By Howard 
Thurman. Harper and Brothers, 
$3.00. 


THE READER OF THIS BOOK walks with 
life through the thoughts, experiences, 
and poetic style of Howard Thurman. 
it is a book that conveys a multiple im- 
pact. 

It is first a book of sermons, each a 
unit of penetrating thought around ma- 
jor concepts and insights of the Chris- 
tian faith—Love, Peace, God, Prayer. 
As such it represents a remarkable re- 
source of Christian nurture, in the 
vivid language for which the author is 
known. 

It is a book of devotional readings, 
in units that can be used appropriately 
for personal or group devotions. My 
first reading of the book was in early 
morning devotions, with a single ser- 
mon the unit for the morning’s reading. 
This was a rewarding experience. The 
meditations—prayers and quotations— 
add richness to the reading. The focus- 
ing of thought upon specific personal 
and social concerns makes the reading 
of special value for devotional use. 

It is a book that provides the foun- 
dation for Christian living. Through it 
the spirit of the living God is brought 
to bear on the major issues of life. The 
author makes appropriate use of the 
thoughts of great men and selections 
from great. literature. But central to 
each sermon Its the poetic style and the 
spirit and mind of Howard Thurman. 

Claud C. Shotts 
YMCA Executive, U. of North Carolina 


THE CHRISTIAN MAN. By William 
Hamilton. Westminster Press, 
$7.00. 


HERE IS ANOTHER TITLE in the Lay- 
man’s Theological Library series. It 
contains only 93 pages, but this book 
is no superficial analysis of what. it 
means to be a Christian. 

The position of the author is that 


Christian character cannot be achieved. 


by aiming directly at-it. The self-cen- 
tered quest with its emphasis upon 
one’s Own goodness turns one into a 
prig or prude, not into a Christian. 
Christ confronts man with the in- 


sistent, disturbing demand for perfec- 
tion—a demand which he can never 
avoid, but a goal he never achieves. Be- 
yond this demand or in the midst of it 
there is the assurance of God's forgive- 
ness. Disobedience, doubt, despair are 
not insuperable obstacles to God’s love 
and acceptance. The Christian is the 
forgiven sinner. Because of his confi- 
dence and trust in God he is marked 
by a particular style of life—a perspec- 


tive, a freedom, a flexibility, an open- 


ness and reverent rebelliousness. 

The second half of the book takes 
the concept of the Christian man and 
relates it to the Christian attitude to- 
ward the body and sex. 

This is a stimulating and provocative 
book for individual reading. It is also 
excellent material for group study and 


discussion. 
Harold W. Colvin 


YMCA Executive 
Geneva Region 


STUDY ABROAD. Sth edition, 719 
pp., $2. 


From: Unesco Publications Center, 152 
West 42nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


STUDY ABROAD lists more than 74,000 
international scholarships and _ fellow- 


ships offered by governments, universi- 


ties and other institutions in over 100 
countries and territories. The present 
total in this international handbook 
compares with the 15,000 scholarships 
and fellowships listed in the first edi- 
tion, in 1948. Listed this year are fel- 
lowships awarded by eight countries 
not previously donors, among them the 
Republic of Korea, Morocco and Pan- 
ama. 

This handbook lists the results of 
Unesco’s annual survey of foreign stu- 
dent enrollments at universities and 
other institutions of higher learning 
throughout the world. A_ 1954-1955 
survey showed an estimated total of 


126,000 students studying outside their 


own countries. 

What do students study in foreign 
countries? The largest group—27%— 
is in the humanities and education, 
based on reports from 19 countries. 
Next come social science and law, 
19% ; medicine, 18%; engineering and 


technology 16%; and natural sciences, 
14%. 

Authoritative information Is given on 
opportunities for foreign study, includ- 
ing how and where applications may be 
made. The index reveals who can study 
what subjects and where. More than 
twice as many of these grants are avail- 
able to American students as to stu- 
dents of any other country. 


THE BIBLE AS HISTORY. By Werner 
Keller, trans. by William Neil. Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., 1956, 452 
pages, $5.95. 


THIS BOOK, ON THE BEST-SELLER list 
of the New York Times for a number 
of weeks, is extremely interesting. It 
was written in German by a journalist 
in Germany who for many years has 
been exclusively concerned with the 
results of modern science and research. 
When in 1950 he came upon reports 
written by well-known’ French 
archeologists, he was intrigued by them 
and immediately began his own in- 
vestigation of the archeological discov- 
eries bearing on biblical times and the 
biblical record. His book has been so 
well translated into English that Doctor 
Keller’s enthusiasm and his story-telling 
ability have both been faithfully rep- 
resented. 

The book’s title is somewhat mislead- 
ing and does not accurately translate 
the original German, which might per- 
haps be translated, “So the Bible is 
Rieht After All! The book is not so 
much about the Bible as it is about the 
results of the archeological discoveries 
which have shown consistently that the 
biblical record is historically accurate. 
(No judgments are passed on biblical 
faith.) The archeological finds have, in 
fact, been fascinating, and the author 
recaptures the anticipation, the surprise 
and the romance involved in the vari- 
ous discoveries. Over and over again 
biblical narratives which had no pre- 
vious historical validation have been 
proven to be right. In addition to vali- 
dation there has also been an increase 
in knowledge and understanding of the 
historical events and people and insti- 
tutions. 

The author does not deal with bib- 
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lical thought. Not a _ theologian, he 
avoids theological matters. Rather, he 
is interested in reporting the results of 
archeological expeditions which have 
thrown much light on biblical history. 
Mr. Keller wants to tell a story which 
has thoroughly captivated him, and he 
doesn't want any of it to be dull. The 
result is that on occasion he becomes 
guilty of sensationalism (in which un- 
happily some American journalists on 
occasion also indulge). The _ reader 
should bear in mind that he is not 
reading a book written by an archeolo- 
gist of many years’ experience. The 
author is rather a well-trained journalist 
who knows how to write, who is by 
and large trustworthy, but who some- 
times needs to be checked against an- 
other source. 

One understands why this book has 
sold widely. It is good! And it is worth- 
while. In fact, it is fascinating. 

Burton H. Throckmorton, Jr. 
Professor of New Testament 
Bangor Theological Seminary 


Careers 


In Religious Education 


¢ THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
prepares college graduates, both men and women, 
for careers in religious education. The demand 
for the School’s graduates is very great. 


e Two-year course for the M.A.,_ including 
Nursery School major. 

e Expenses, $756 a year. 

e Scholarships. 


¢ Summer School. 
For catalogue and further information write— 


Walter Houston Clark, Dean 
Room 1 


55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 


HARTFORD 


Founded 1834 
Interdenominational 


Four Graduate Divisions 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Institute of Church Social 
Service 


For information write 


President Russell Henry Stafford 
The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation 
Hartford 5, Conn. 
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Cousins and Strangers. Edited by S. 
Gorley Putt. Harvard University 
Press, 1956. $3.50. 


WHEN SOME SEVENTY Common- 
wealth Fund Fellows put their impres- 
sions of America into a report, they 
didn’t realize that their views would 
become the fabric of a book. The edi- 
ior has combed these reports, thereby 
gleaning some understanding of Amer- 
ica as seen by these carefully selected 
graduates who came to the United 
States for one or two years of study 
and travel. 

This book will appeal to at least three 
groups of students: those who are eager 
to understand the pulse of our modern 
order of life will find some of the in- 
sights of these students quite penetrat- 
ing; those who have a concern for con- 
temporary social problems will find in 
these honest judgments a new perspec- 
tive to aid us understand ourselves; and 
those students from abroad who are 
studying here, as well as young Ameri- 
cans who study abroad, will find much 
here that is helpful. 

The material is presented in four 
chapters: the American people; the re- 
wards of travel; academic fields and 
the universities; and, American life and 
institutions. The editor has not at- 
tempted to discuss the subject of each 
chapter but has drawn heavily from the 
reports of the students. “By living and 
traveling in the United States, meeting 
ordinary people and learning from 


them their points of view, enjoying . 


their boundless hospitality and seeing 
them at work and play in their own 
surroundings—only so can one begin 
to learn their full capacity and their 
full worth.” Another student hopes he 
didn’t swallow America whole: “... the 
setting they have made for themselves 
is in many ways unworthy of a great 
people, their towns are chaotic and un- 
lovely, their countryside is disfigured by 
advertisements, their natural resources 
have been abominably squandered. No 
doubt they are in many ways immature, 
impatient, avid of quick results, un- 
critical, apt to see things in black-and- 
white and unaware that there are stan- 
dards other than American ones.” 
Says a student, making a general 
comparison of education here and 
abroad: “It takes the American stu- 
dent ... at least one year of graduate 
study to attain the level customary for 
a good honour student in Scotland.” 
One observed that the pressure on 
American scientists to keep their names 
prominent in order to advance them- 
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APEX BOOKS 
PRAYER 
George A. Buttrick 


\ searching study of the pray- 
er life of Jesus; a striking philos- 
ophy of prayer; a psychology of 
prayer; and a practical regimen 
both of private prayer and cor- 
porate worship. Paper, $1.50 
Other Paper-Bound APEX BOOKS: 
WEATHERHEAD 

When the Lamp Flickers $1.25 
SOCKMAN 

The Higher Happiness $1 
GARRISON 

A Protestant Manifesto 
GOODSPEED 

How Came the Bible? $1 
LUCCOCK 

In the Minister’s Work- 


$1.25 


shop $1.25 
BRIGH I 
The Kingdom of God $1.25 
GRANT 
An Introduction to New 
Testament Thought $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


abingdon press 


0 


LIVING AGE BOOKS 
WHAT MEAN THESE STONES? 


by Millar Burrows $1.25 
THE MEANING OF PAUL 

FOR TODAY 

by C. H. Dodd $1.35 


MARTIN LUTHER: 
THE ROAD TO REFORMATION 
by Heinrich Boehmer $1.45 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA |: 
Plays by Fry, Sayers, Lawrence, 
Auden, Schevill 

THE SOCIAL SOURCES OF 
DENOMINATIONALISM 

by H. Richard Niebuhr 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 

by Ernst Troeltsch 


$1.45 


$1.35 


$1.25 


Complete list available on request 
MERIDIAN BOOKS 
17 Union Square, New York City 3 
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INDEX 


Volume 74, Number 1—9 
September 1956—May 1957, inclusive 


CHRISTIAN FAITH 


OUR UNITED WITNESS IN COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY: Thomas Wieser. Oct-18 

OUR BROKENNESS AND OUR TASK: Norm 
Hjelm. Nov-6 

CHARACTER AND RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY, THE: Robert James. 
Nov-8 

THEOLOGICAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM: Nov-15 

WAY OF CONVERSION, THE: Richard W. Wertz. 
Feb-5 

PROCLAIMING THE GOSPEL: Elizabeth Blake- 
sley. Mar-5 

BILLY GRAHAM AT AMHERST: Stephen L. Yale 
and David S. King. April-18 

RELIGIOUS REVIVAL AND THE CAMPUS: John 
Krumm. April-20 

OUR ECUMENICAL WITNESS IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY: Hyla Converse. Nov-10 


CHRISTMAS 


NOW WHEN JESUS WAS BORN: John M. 
Krumm. Dec-3 

CAN WE CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS?: Rosalie 
Oakes. Dec-8 

BEHIND THE CHRISTMAS CAROLS: | Bruce 
Buckley. Dec-18 


EDUCATION 


IMAGINATIVE CONSIDERATION OF LEARNING, 
THE: Nathan M. Pusey. Sept-6 

STUDENTS SWAP COLLEGES: Eflen Fisk and Jule 
Anderson. Nov-16 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM WEEK: April 1-7, 1957. 
Mar-15 


FRATERNITIES 
FRATERNITIES, PRO AND CON: Sept-1] 


FRESHMEN 


WHY HAVE YOU COME TO COLLEGE?: Kathryn 
L. Hopwood. Sept-3 

COMMON ERRORS OF FRESHMEN: Deane W., 
Ferm, Hugo W. Thompson, Robert H. Shaffer, 
Andrew M. Yoggy, J. Wesley Robb, L. Ed- 
ward Mattingly. Sept-17 

WHAT | WISH | HAD DISCOVERED EARLIER: 
William Becker, Graham Rights, Carole Willitt, 
Nonette Brown, Bruce Jones, Sara Guy. 
Sept-19 

“UNREQUIRED READING’ FRESHMEN: 
Jimmie Woodward. Sept-22 


ARCH AND SPIRE: William Hawley. Nov-3 


MEN-WOMEN 


FINDING ONE’S SELF IN COLLEGE: Edward V. 
Stein. Sept-8 

YOUR DATE, A MANY SPLENDORED THING?: 
William G. Cole. Sept-14 

OUR EGOS GO DANCING: Stanley R. Moore. 
Feb-7 


LITERATURE 


RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS IN IRRELIGIOUS GARB: 
Harry Smith. April-4 

THE CHRISTIAN AND CONTEMPORARY LITER- 
ATURE: Robert McAfee Brown. May-4 

SUMMER READING, WITH A FOCUS: Maxine 
Thornton. May-12 


MUSIC 


NOT A FOURTH SOUND BUT A STAR: Richard 
T. Gore. April-8 


POLITICS 


FACTS ARE BETTER THAN DREAMS: William Lee 
Miller. Oct-3 | 

CONFESSIONS OF A POLITICAL NEOPHYTE: 

Robert McAfee Brown. Oct-4 

WILL VOTE DEMOCRATIC: Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Oct-6 

WILL VOTE REPUBLICAN IF: Robert E. Fitch. 

Oct-6 

PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES SPEAK OF THE 
FUTURE: Dwight D. Eisenhower, Adlai Steven- 
son. Oct-8 

HOW TO “CASE” THE CANDIDATES: John G. 
Schneider. Oct-10 | 

MESSAGES FROM THE YOUNG REPUBLICANS 
AND YOUNG DEMOCRATS: Al Rojohn, Dick 
Murphy. Oct-12 

WHAT YOU CAN DO BEFORE ELECTION DAY: 
David D. Lloyd. Oct-14 


SERVICES OF WORSHIP 

FOR THE BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL YEAR: 
Sept-2] 

CHRISTIAN 
Oct-15 

A STUDENT’S REFLECTIONS: Dec-16 

UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS: 
Jan-9 

AGONY OF CHRIST, THE: Feb-3 

MEANING OF LEADERSHIP, THE: Mar-3 

WHAT IS TRUE RELIGION?: Apr-16 

FOR A SENSE OF PERSPECTIVE. A Poem: May-3 

AT THE END OF THE COLLEGE TERM: May-11 


RESPONSIBILITY POLITICS: 


STORY CONTEST 


INNOCENCE OF TRUTH, THE: Kay M. Ewert: 


Dec-4 

PRIZE AWARDS, Intercollegian Story Contest: 
Dec-5 

ONE LUMP OR TWO?: Diana B. Sadler. Jan-14 


STUDENTS FROM ABROAD 


WHEN THE WORLD CAME TO ZEBULON: John 
Riebel. Mar-18 


SOCIAL ACTION 

HUNGARY: American students act: Judy Austin, 
Elizabeth Blakeslee and Harvey Cox. Jan-20 

TEEN-AGER FINDS HELL IN THE U.S.: Feb-9 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: COMMUNITY SERVICE. 
May-14 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


SUMMER PROJECTS: Plan now for a meaningful 
summer. Dec-] 
WHY NOT GO ABROAD THIS SUMMER?:. Jan-24 


SUMMER IS TO INVEST: Report of the Wash 
ington, D.C. project last summer. Feb-18 


HOLIDAYS CAN BE CREATIVE: May-8 


SUMMER IN THE CITY: A Poem: Patricia Childs 
May-10 


UNDERSTANDING YOURSELF 
CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY, A: Roy W. Fair- 
child. Sept-12 


WHAT SEEMS TO CONCERN AMERICAN STU- 
DENTS MOST: M. A. Thomas. Nov-5 


ROLE-PLAYING: Thayer Greene. Mar-16 


U.N. 


UNITED NATIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA, THE: Sharon Mangold and Bev- 
erly Deepe. Nov-12 

U.N. SEMINARS: Nov-14 


MEET YOUR GOVERNMENT AND THE_U.N:: 
Announcing spring week-ends, Washington 
and New York. Feb-21 


WORLD ISSUES 


DECISIONS—-1957: Dec-15 


WINDOW. THE WORLD: Letters from six 
countries. Jan-6 

MEMBERS, ONE OF ANOTHER: Miriam Willey. 
Jan-12 

PARTNERS, NOT PATRONS: Luther’ Tucker. 
Jan-12 


CHALLENGE OF OUR DIFFERENTNESS: Marianna 
de Spain and Bruce Jones. Jan-18 


GHANA—\the world’s newest nation: Feb-10 


LEADERS OF AMERICA PROGRAM at California 
Institute of Technology: Baird Brandow. 
Feb-15 


REACTION TO CRISIS: A Letter from the SCM 
of Great Britain and lreland. Mar-12 

THE BURMA-BUCKNELL WEEK-END: Forrest D. 
Brown. Apr-12 

REPORT FROM CHINA: Tore Littmarck. May-16 


WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


TO MAKE REAL THE UNITY OF THE WORLD’S 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION: Philippe 
Maury. Jan-3 


HOW DO WE PARTICIPATE IN THE WORLD’S 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION?: Jan-4 


FEDERATION AT WORK: TUTZING, 1956: Nancy 
Simons. Jan-10 


YMCA-YWCA 
THREE SIGNIFICANT SUMMER MEETINGS: 
NSCY; WSCF; STAFF SEMINAR. Nov-20 


CONVERSATION (concerning leadership): Stan- 
ley Maxwell, Patricia Ison, Carl Mitchell. 
Mar-6 

NEW LOOK AT LEADERSHIP, A: Jimmie Wood- 
ward. Mar-8 


TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP: Two National 
Leadership Training Schools. Mar-10 
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selves, sometimes leads to competition 
of quantity rather than of quality. Not 
all the student criticism was negative 
and several were aware of the contri- 
bution that American universities are 
makihg in their fields of theoretical 
development and experimental tech- 
niques. 

Several students who commented on 
the provincial aspects of our life placed 
the responsibility for it on the “prej- 
udices bred by the capsule form of 
foreign news in midwestern newspapers 
and radio bulletins and by the public 
statements of their senators.” 

Many of our Own contemporary 
writers are making judgments about us 
which agree with one student who ob- 
served, “But I think the absence of a 
deeply rooted framework of society 
makes it difficult for people to lead 
lives in which one feels they have a 
deep inner confidence.” “I did gain the 
impression that although most Ameri- 
cans do believe in high ethical and 
moral standards, they are not quite sure 
why they hold these beliefs and are 
therefore not prepared to fight for 


World view... 


WORLD CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


... for personal application 


Giovanni Miegge 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Origins of the idea, its world status today, 
and what we must do to preserve it... by 
a world renowned Waldensian leader. 


James Martin 


DID JESUS RISE 
FROM THE DEAD? 


A modern survey of all the evidence. ‘De- 
tailed detective work that will be appreciated 


by all.”—-The Pulpit. 
Paul Minear 


JESUS AND HIS PEOPLE 


A clear, biblically-rooted book on the church 
. an illuminating answer to ‘“‘the nature 
of the unity we seek.’ 


Other titles: 


JOHN’S WITNESS TO CHRIST, Neill 
READING THE BIBLE TODAY, Niles 
THE CHRISTIAN AS CITIZEN, Bennett 


_ all at $1.25 each 
_ issued by the YMCA‘s 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway e New York City 7 
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them.” “How else can one explain the 
extraordinary J/aissez-faire attitude of 
the average American to such things as 
corruption in public life, organized 
crime, or cheating in colleges. . . ?” 

So run some of the comments of 
these student visitors concerning aspects 
of American life. The church, public 
housing, politics, our automobile age, 
Our advertising, our race problem— 
these and many other things were re- 
flected on. 

The book lacks the systematic de- 
velopment of an idea and it is difficult 
to discern the deeper insights of the 
writers because they deal with so many 
topics; nevertheless they do present an 
interesting testimony to the values of 
student exchange. | 

A concluding remark by a student 
who was here in 1951 helps us see how 
we are more “cousins” than “strangers” 
when he speaks of “The men at the 
gas stations, the men and girls in the 
cafes, restaurants and drugstores, the 
rangers, the people in the street—all the 
ordinary people of America who have 
greeted me everywhere with a cheerful 
smile and a friendly word and have 
made me feel a great sense of fellow- 
ship with them all.” 


JOHN W. PRICE 
YMCA, University of Illinois 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 
2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


stand. 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


The First Truly International Magazine 


For thirty-four years The Reader's Digest has brought its readers 
articles of outstanding entertainment and significance including 
the best from the pages of leading magazines and current books. 
Starting with a circulation of only 5,000, it has grown until 18,- 
000,000 copies, published in twelve languages, are now bought 
each month in every country of the world where people are free 
to read what they please. Busy men and women find increasingly 
that The Reader's Digest not only brings them unique reading 
pleasure but keeps them well informed—in their spare time. 
If you have not yet formed the stimulating Digest habit, why 
don’t you try a copy now? You will find it at your favorite news- 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
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